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Ambassador Thompson that the West already recognized the GDR. He said that 
it was true that the US acted on the basis that there was a place called 
GDR and that there were authorities which were in control there. From that 
standpoint, there should be no problem. However, both sides should explore 
what lay behind their statements, so that they could see what each side 
had in mind and that they could communicate efficiently and see how to deal 
with the situation, rather than stay apart through lack of understanding. 

Mr. Gromvko said he had listened attentively to the Secretary's remarks 
and that his impression was that the Secretary had essentially repeated what 
he had said before. Mr. Gromyko claimed that he had tried to detect new points 
In the Secretary's remarks but had failed to see such points. With reference 
to the meaning of the phrase "respect for the sovereignty of the GDR", Mr. 
Gromyko (tfted that both sides should agree that, In matters relating to 
comnunlcMJMt'and access to West Berlin, specific questions should be de- 
cided in jJcWdanca with the accepted International practice, i.e., all 
question* jr»t«ining to transit by land, air, and water should be resolved 
In accordance with that practice. While that practice was a long established 
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s which would ignore the sovereign rights of the GDR, then the 
way to agreement was closed. Mr. Gromyko said he did not know whether his 
remarks would dispell the Secretary's doubts, but said the Soviet Union did 
believe it possible to reconcile these two requirements. He said that when 
both sides got down to elaborating specific agreements, this would be formu- 
lated in specific language. In this connection, he noted that Ambassador 
Thompson had received the Soviet draft of a possible formula. 

Referring to the Secretary's remarks regarding diminution of Western 
rights, Mr. Gromyko contended that they were unfounded and that it was 
wrong to pose the question in this manner. He claimed that assertions that 

from the vital intersts of the West, or even to take hold of West Berlin 
either for itself or East Germany were completely unfounded. The USSR was 
convinced that a German peace treaty and the settlement of the West Berlin 
question on the basis of such a treaty would not entail any loss for any 
of the Western powers. The USSR did not believe that a peace treaty and 
the creation of a free city of West Berlin would lead to the weakening of 
the Western position, or of the US position in particular. On the contrary, 
the USSR believed that such a settlement would strengthen the positions of 
all concerned since it would remove forever the source of tension and the 
fever now shaking all of Western Europe. He reiterated that it was incorrect 
to put tl question in a way that Implied that somebody was to take some- 
thing an. omebody was to give. He expressed the view that a settlement of 
this pro) m would lead to a settlement of relations between the US and 
USSR. 

Mr. G^ myko then referred to the principle of respect for the existing 
way of llf# ft West Berlin, which had been mentioned by the Secretary the 
day before'* Be claimed that this principle was part of the Soviet position, 
which was based on the premise that West Berlin should enjoy the social 
order desired 1>y its population and that there should be no interference from 

the outside. 
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the outside. He professed bewilderment as to why the US had such "Mont 
Blancs" of doubts with regard to Soviet intentions and said he assumed the 
US had mountains of files with papers ascribing to the USSR the intention 
to dupe the other side and all sorts of other cunning motives. He recalled 
Mr. Khrushchev's efforts in Vienna to persuade the President that a settle- 
ment of this problem was in the interest of both sides. 

The Secretary stated there was a big difference between the two types 
of approach. One thing was to propose a solution and say that it was good 
for the other side; it was another thing to recognize that each side had 
vital interests and to see how the problem could be resolved in what both 
sides believed to be in accord with their interests. He stressed that the 
US could not accept the Soviet proposition that the Soviet proposal was in 
the USi interest. He expressed the view that both sides could accept that 
each of them had vital Interests in Central Europe and that they should 
see how those interests could be adjusted. 

Reverting to the question of the so-called respect for the sovereignty 
of the GDR, the Secretary noted the fact that the West had had over many 5 
years agreement with the USSR with regard to access rights. He stated that 
it was not incompatible with the sovereignty or rights of any authority to' 
accept such an agreement. The understanding between Moscow and Pankow fully 
protected this point. As to access by air, the Secretary noted that it was 
proper practice today to have transit across territories take place without 
the slightest interference from those on the ground. Therefore, there 
should be no Incompatibility in this matter, unless there was an intention 
to Impose restrictions and control over such rights. 

The Secretary said that we had no difficulty with the known fact that 
East Germans administered certain parts of access and coordinated traffic on 
water, rail, and the Autobahn. He noted that there was already a consider- 
able amount of direct East German participation In this matter. Therefore, 
there should be no practical problem. 

Finally, the Secretary stated that he could accept Mr. Gromyko's 
statement that there was no ground to suppose that the USSR was trying to 
diminish thj. position of the Western Powers. He expressed readiness to 
sit down Jm to dlscusa the problem on that basis. He recalled that he had 
mentlonxEiftnKal P° lnt » the d «y before, although there might be some others, 
which neatfM to be discussed along these lines. 

Mr. Cronwko said he wished the Secretary to understand correctly his 
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such a treaty were to be signed only by the Soviet Union with the GDR, for 
the creation of a free city of West Berlin, and for free access to that city 
under conditions of respect for the sovereignty of the GDR would be in the 
interest of all concerned. The Soviet Union believed that such a settlement 
would not undermine or diminish the position of any state because it would 
ease tensions rather than worsen the prospects for peace and security. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Union strongly believed that such a settlement would 
even strengthen the positions of all concerned since it was in the interest 

Finally, Mr. Gromyko stated that he had noted that the Secretary, in 
referring to the sovereignty of the GDR, had used formulations which raised 
quite a few questions in his mind. The Secretary had mentioned that access 
had been operating so far and that there had been no problem. However, there 
were many things in the past which no longer existed. At one time, the 
Germans could not even cross the street without first obtaining permission 
from either American or Soviet soldiers. Those things were d»e to Germantf s 
unconditional surrender. Vet the situation had changed, both in East and \ 
West Germany; therefore, we must proceed on the basis of the existing sit-> 
uation, although some may not like It, a situation which was highlighted 
primarily by the existence of two German states. 

The Secretary interjected that there was also Berlin. 

Mr. Gromyko continued that the Soviet Union did not wish to pocket any- 
thing as a result of a settlement. He observed that he liked the Secretary's 
statement of yesterday that the US and USSR had been allies against Germany 
and that Germany should not make them enemies. He concluded by saying that 
both sides had fought against Germany and must draw certain conclusions from 



